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A NEW SPECIMEN OF THE REVENGE PLAY 

Professor A. H. Thorndike, in his article, "The Relations of 
Hamlet to Contemporary Revenge Plays," 1 and more recently in his 
volume entitled Tragedy, 2 analyzed the Elizabethan revenge play 
to educe its characteristics, and enumerated a series of plays conclud- 
ing with the second quarto of Hamlet in which these characteristics 
appear. The list includes The Spanish Tragedy (1586-87), the old 
Hamlet (before Aug. 23, 1589), Antonio's Revenge (1599), the tran- 
sitional Hamlet (1601-2; Ql, 1603), Hoffman (1602), The Atheist's 
Tragedy (1602-3), the final Hamlet (1603; Q2, 1604). My purpose 
is to add to the list another specimen of the type, the last two acts of 
Thomas Heywood's The Iron Age, Part 2, 3 which probably antedates 
all the above-mentioned plays except the first two. I shall make use 
of Thorndike's method of exposition, as follows : 

I. A brief statement of the plot. 
II. An examination of the leading motives and their treatment. 

III. A consideration of the soliloquies. 

IV. An examination of the scenes, situations, and details of 
the stage presentation. 

V. A discussion of the characters. 
VI. A discussion of the style. 

VII. A discussion of the characteristics which differentiate this 
play from the others of the type. 

' Publ. Mod. Lang. Assn., XVII (1902). 125-220. 
' Boston, 1908. 

■ In Heywood's Collected Plays, Pearson, London, 1874, vol. Ill; page references are 
to this edition. 

1] 1 [Modeen Philology, May, 1918 



2 Robekt Grant Martin 

Before stating the plot I must answer the question, How do you 
justify such an isolation of two acts of a play, and a consideration 
of them independent of their context ? The answer is that the author 
himself has suggested such treatment by making the two acts a sort 
of appendix to the story of the Trojan War which occupies the first 
part of The Iron Age and the first three acts of the second part. In 
eight acts Heywood tells the story of the siege and fall of Troy, and 
then makes of the last two acts a little drama, practically complete 
in itself, dealing with the fortunes of the Greek heroes after their 
return to Greece. Its connection with the preceding part of the play 
lies in the fact that the revenge plot herein worked out is presented 
as the sequel of an episode that occurred during the siege. Synon, 
in his lying harangue to the Trojans 1 persuading them to admit the 
wooden horse within their walls, had referred to the death of a certain 
Palamedes. Caxton, whose Recuyell of the Historyes of Troye 2 is 
Heywood's main source for his Ages, tells the story thus. 3 Pala- 
medes, son of Naulus, ruler of a kingdom in the south of Greece, 
grumbled against the lordship of Agamemnon over the Greek host. 
Agamemnon offered to resign the. position, and at a council of the 
Greek leaders Palamedes was chosen commander-in-chief. He was 
shortly killed in battle, shot in the throat by an arrow from the bow 
of Paris. To his father Naulus was borne a false report that a charge 
of treason had been trumped up against Palamedes, and that he had 
been foully slain by Ulysses and Diomed. 4 Acting upon this errone- 
ous information, Naulus and his surviving son Cethus plotted to 
draw the returning Greek fleet on the rocky shores of their kingdom 
and thus wreak vengeance upon the slayers of Palamedes. Although 
two hundred ships were so wrecked, all the leaders escaped, and 
Cethus was forced to other methods. He wrote to Clytemnestra a 
letter saying that Agamemnon had married one of Priam's daughters 
and was bringing her home to make her his queen. Clytemnestra 
incited her paramour Aegisthus to kill her husband on the night of 
his arrival, a murder afterwards avenged by Orestes. In like manner, 

1 $ Iron Age, II, i. 

2 Ed. H. Oskar Sommer, London, 1894. 

i Recuyell, pp. 591, 616-18, 624-27, 677 ft. 
* Cf. 8 Iron Age, p. 397. 
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Cethus poisoned the mind of "Egee" (Aegiale), wife of Diomed, 
against her lord; in this case, however, a reconcilement was effected 
between husband and wife. 

Upon this story Heywood bases the last two acts of his play, but 
with a divergence from Caxton's narrative so wide as to prompt 
curiosity concerning a possible model. He makes Cethus the ingeni- 
ous plotter of a wholesale revenge embracing not only Agamemnon 
and Diomed, but all the returned Greeks except Ulysses. Adopting 
now Thorndike's method of analysis, we find the story of the two 
acts to be as follows. 

I. Cethus, having learned of the safe arrival of Agamemnon 
and his companions, instigates Clytemnestra and Aegisthus to 
murder Agamemnon before he has opportunity to punish them for 
their adultery. Accordingly, when Agamemnon, at the conclusion 
of a banquet, retires to his bed-chamber, he is slain by the guilty 
pair, who flee to a stronghold for refuge. Roused by the cries of 
Agamemnon and by a thunder peal which shakes the palace, the 
other members of the royal household and the visiting kings rush 
in, to find Agamemnon dead; and Orestes, standing over the body, 
vows to take revenge on the murderers, whoever they may be. 
Cethus, however, already has under way another train of mischief. 
Before the return of the heroes, a betrothal had been arranged 
between Orestes and Hermione, daughter of Menelaus and Helen. 
Menelaus, ignorant of this arrangement, has promised Hermione 
to Pyrrhus, son of Achilles; the announcement of this disposition of 
Hermione, and the sight of Pyrrhus courting her, inflames Orestes 
against Pyrrhus, thus furnishing Cethus with "another column on 
which to build his slaughters." 

Speedy vengeance falls upon Agamemnon's murderers. By a 
device of Cethus, Orestes and his friend Pylades, disguised as mes- 
sengers, gain access to Clytemnestra and Aegisthus in their strong- 
hold, and when Aegisthus proposes to the messengers that, as a 
measure of safety, they put Orestes out of the way, Orestes discovers 
himself and kills Aegisthus. Pylades goes out to win over the guard. 
Orestes, left alone with his mother, reproaches her in bitter terms, 
and when she protests her innocence, he invokes supernatural aid 
that he may know the truth. By the stage direction, "Enter the 
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Ghost of Agamemnon, poynting unto his wounds: and then to Egistus 
and the Queene, who were his murderers; which done, hee vanisheth." 
On this testimony, Orestes kills his mother, to whom the ghost has 
been invisible. 

The scene shifts to a temple where, attended by the Greek 
leaders, Pyrrhus and Hermione are being married. While the cere- 
mony is in progress, Orestes, Pylades, and Cethus break in with 
drawn swords. Orestes falls on Pyrrhus, and Cethus whispers in 
the ear of Diomed something which causes him to attack Menelaus. 
Let a stage direction again speak for what occurs: "A confused 
scuffle, in which Orestes kils Pyrhus: Pyrhus, Orestes: Cethus 
wounds Pillades, Diomed, Menelaus, Ulisses, Thersites, &c. All fall 
dead save Ulisses, who beareth thence Hermione: Which done, Cethus 
riseth up from the dead bodies, and speakes." Cethus, in almost comic 
fashion, taunts his victims as they lie heaped before the altar, includ- 
ing Synon; but here he reckons without his host, for Synon, rising 
from among the dead, challenges Cethus to fight for the title of arch- 
villain, and they kill each other. The play is brought to a conclu- 
sion by the death of Helen, who, after an apostrophe to her fatal 
beauty as she gazes in a mirror, strangles herself, and by an epilogue 
by Ulysses, the sole survivor. 

II. The motives indicated by Thorndike as characteristic of the 

revenge play are all present in this plot. (1) Revenge, in this case 

of a triple kind: of brother for brother; of a son for his father, 

directed by the father's ghost; of a slighted lover upon his successful 

rival. (2) Hesitation: seen in the irresolution of Orestes before he 

kills Clytemnestra, his doubt being dispelled by the testimony of the 

ghost. (3) Madness: after the death of Clytemnestra Orestes 

breaks out into a raving description of his future in Hades : 

There is a Plasma, or deepe pit 
Just in the Center fixt for Parricides; 
II keepe my Court there, and Erinnis, shee 
In stead of Hebe, shall attend my cup; 
Charon, the Ferri-man of Hell shall bee 

My Ganimed 

I'le have a guard of Furies which shall light mee 
Unto my nuptiall bed with funerall Teades; 
The fatall sisters shall my hand-maides bee, 
And waite upon the faire Hermione. 1 

i P. 424. 
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Pylades remarks, "The Prince is sure distracted," but Cethus recalls 
Orestes from his brain-storm by reminding him that his vengeance 
on Pyrrhus is yet to come. (4) Intrigue is profusely practised: 
by Cethus in his plots of incensing the various leaders against one 
another and in his plan for the disguise of Orestes; by Orestes in the 
manner by which he gains access to Aegisthus, and by Aegisthus in 
his effort to have Orestes put out of the way — intrigue both by and 
against the avenger. (5) The bloody character of the play: there 
are twelve deaths in the two acts, as opposed to ten in The Spanish 
Tragedy, six in Hamlet, six in Antonio's Revenge, seven in Hoffman, 
seven in The Atheist's Tragedy; the concluding massacre results in 
a depopulation of the stage perhaps more sweeping than in any other 
scene of carnage in Elizabethan drama. (6) The enforcement of 
the main situation by others of a similar nature is illustrated by the 
tripling of the revenge motive as shown in (1). (7) The unlawful 
passion of Aegisthus and Clytemnestra parallels the relations between 
Claudius and Gertrude, and suggests the passion of Piero for Maria 
in Antonio's Revenge, of Hoffman for Martha in Hoffman, 1 of 
D'Amville for Castabella in The Atheist's Tragedy. 

III. As in the plays cited by Thorndike, soliloquies play an 
important part. Cethus has six: 

With wondrous joy, they say, the Greekes return (p. 396). 

Doe, doe, contract and marry, ayme at Heaven (p. 397). 

Now, father, stile me a most worthy sonne (p. 404). 

My brayne, about againe, for thou hast found (p. 408). 

And 'tis a fruitfull yeare for villany (p. 417). 

What, all asleepe? and are these gossiping tongues (p. 427). 

and Helen one: 

Was this wrinkled forehead, 
When 'twas at best, worth halfe so many lives? (p. 429). 

These soliloquies, however, with the exception of Helen's, are not of 
the moralizing, philosophical sort found in all the other plays but 
Hoffman. Helen's is, to be sure, the most striking and effective 



1 References to Hoffman are on Thorndike's authority, since I have no text of the 
play at hand. 
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6 Robert Grant Martin 

of the lot, with its echo of Faustus' famous apostrophe; 1 its reflec- 
tive nature and melancholy tone bring it into exact correspondence 
with the typical revenge play soliloquy. Cethus' opening speech, 
in which he contrasts his sorrow with the joy over the return of the 
Greek host, and reproaches himself for cowardice and sloth in the 
performance of his revenge, inevitably reminds us of Hamlet's mood 
in "0 what a rogue and peasant slave am I!" The others are more 
like those in Hoffman, explaining Cethus' stratagems and bragging 
of his exploits; the last, in particular, addressed to the dead, is a 
typical specimen of rhodomontade. 

IV. Of the individual scenes and situations many are of the sort 
found in the revenge type of play. The tentative love scenes between 
Orestes and Hermione, and Pyrrhus and Hermione, correspond to 
the sentimental element in The Spanish Tragedy, the Lodowick- 
Lucibella scene in Hoffman, the Charlemont-Castabella scene in The 
Atheist's Tragedy. Agamemnon's murder recalls in several details 
commonplaces of the revenge play. It occurs after a carousing ban- 
quet, reminding us of similar revelry in The Spanish Tragedy, 
Fratricide Punished, Hamlet, and Antonio's Revenge. Agamemnon, 
while chatting with Clytemnestra, is struck with a premonition of 
evil; such a foreboding is, of course, common enough in Elizabethan 
tragedy, and, as a matter of fact, it is the avenger who experiences it 
in Fratricide Punished, Hamlet, and Hoffman. One of the king's 
exclamations at this point, with its mention of graves and winding 
sheets, 2 recalls the fondness for graveyard scenes, the exhibitions of 
skulls and bones, and the frequent references to charnel-house 
accessories in all tragedies of blood. When the murderers wound 
Agamemnon, "a greate thunder crack" shakes the palace; in 
Fratricide Punished lightning accompanies the entrance of the ghost, 

1 Dr. Faustus: 

Was this the face that launch'd a thousand ships. 
And burnt the topless towers of Ilium ? 

Cf. 2 Iron Age, p. 430: 

Where is that beauty ? lives it in this face 
Which hath set two parts of the World at warre, 
Been ruine of the Asian monarchy, 
And almost this of Europe t this the beauty 
That launch'd a thousand ships from Aulis gulfe ? 

2 How hard this Doune feeles, like a monument 
Cut out of marble. Beds resemble Graves, 
And these, me-thinkes, appeare like winding-sheetes, 
Prepar'd for corses [p. 412). 
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A New Specimen of the Revenge Plat 7 

Hoffman's opening soliloquy is punctuated by thunder and lightning, 
and in The Atheist's Tragedy thunder and lightning precede the ghost's 
appearance. Orestes, over the body of his father, vows vengeance 
as does Hieronimo over Horatio's corpse. Finally, the fourth act 
ends with a solemn funeral procession like those in The Spanish 
Tragedy, Fratricide Punished, Hamlet, Hoffman, and, for that matter, 
in most Elizabethan tragedies. 

Most interesting, because it at once suggests one of the most 
familiar situations in Hamlet, is the scene between Orestes and his 
mother, at which the ghost appears. Koeppel 1 pointed out the 
resemblance between the two scenes, though he might have extended 
his comparison to include another similarity: when Clytemnestra 
laments Aegisthus' death, Orestes apostrophizes Agamemnon and 
reviles Aegisthus in a manner that recalls the portraits speech. 2 As 
in Hamlet 3 the ghost is invisible to the woman, and she concludes, 
from her son's wild behavior and inquiries whether she sees nothing, 
that he is mad. The differences are obvious: Orestes has already 
killed Aegisthus, Hamlet has Claudius yet to kill; the ghost silently 
encourages Orestes to kill Clytemnestra, where the ghost of old 
Hamlet expressly commands the prince to do his mother no harm. 
Heywood's conduct of the scene resembles that in the Hamlet group 
more closely than does any other of the series. In The Spanish 
Tragedy the ghost is a mere spectator; in Antonio's Revenge the ghost 
is visible to the mother and speaks to her, but she arrives at the same 
conclusion that her son is mad; in Hoffman there is no ghost; in 
The Atheist's Tragedy the ghost appears only to the avenger, to the 
villain, and to a soldier. 

Minor details which are found in other revenge plays are: a 
comic element, supplied by the deformed railers Thersites and 
Synon; use of disguise by the avengers; a marriage pageant; 4 the 
suicide of Helen. 5 "Awake, revenge, He bring thee now to action," 

i Studien uber Shakespeare's Wirkung auf Zeitgendssische Dramatiker (Bang's 
Materialmen zur Kunde des dlteren Englischen Dramas, Vol. IX, 1905), p. 25. 

2 The portraits incident is also suggested in Fratricide Punished. 

3 And in Fratricide Punished. 

* Of. Antonio's Revenge and The Atheist's Tragedy. 

' Cf. the suicide of Ophelia, of Isabella in The Spanish Tragedy, and of Leviduleia in 
The Atheist's Tragedy. 
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cries Cethus, 1 recalling the "vindicta" of Hieronimo and Antonio, 
and more distantly, the "Hamlet, revenge" and "Antonio, Revenge" 
of the ghosts in the old Hamlet and Antonio's Revenge. The whole- 
sale character of the final massacre is most closely approached by the 
slaughter at the end of The Spanish Tragedy. 

V. For the characterization not a great deal can be said; it is 
either lacking or almost purely conventional. Heywood's failure 
to make his characters more individual and lifelike is due partly to the 
limited opportunity afforded by the two-act space of his drama in 
miniature, partly to the fact that emphasis, all the way through the 
Ages, is laid almost altogether upon event. The two avengers, as 
is usually the case with the type in the revenge plays, stand out most 
distinctly. Cethus combines the functions of avenger and villain. 
He is resourceful, cunning, and cruel, and his determination to spare 
no one in any way connected with the supposed slayers of Palamedes 
surpasses even Hoffman's sweeping designs. His character has no 
depth, nor has he any of the philosophy common in his kind. He 
indulges in some rant, like Hieronimo, the early Hamlet, and the 
heroes of Marston and Tourneur, and vaunts his deeds much in the 
manner of Hoffman. The touch of irony frequent in his speeches 2 
allies him with Hieronimo, Hamlet, and Hoffman. Orestes is more 
sympathetically presented; he is more imaginative than Cethus — 
Cethus is too cool to get to the verge of madness as does Orestes — 
more passionate; more phases of his character are displayed, since 
he is lover and son as well as avenger. Pylades plays to him the 
part that Horatio does to Hamlet. Helen's speech lends to her death 
an unexpected dignity; the mirror business is perhaps, as Koeppel 
suggests, 3 to be attributed to Ovid. 4 

VI. The style is undistinguished — fluent, but not, save in a few 
passages, marked by imaginative power. When The Iron Age was 
printed in 1632 Heywood prefaced to the second part an address to 
the reader in which he apologized for the old-fashioned quality of his 

■ P. 396. 

2 E.g.. pp. 397, 398. and his last soliloquy, p. 427. 

5 Op. cit., p. 25. 

1 Met. xv. 231-32. Koeppel also compares with the opening lines of Helen's speech, 
Richard II, IV, i, 283-84: 

Was this the face 
That, like the sun, did make beholders wink ? 
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work: "These Ages have been long since Writ, and suited with the 
Time then: I know not how they may be received in this Age." 1 
One of Heywood's characteristic touches of homely tenderness occurs 
when Agamemnon, making ready for bed just before he is killed, 
inquires of Clytemnestra after the progress of their children while 
he has been absent at Troy. 2 It may be worth noting that some scur- 
rilous couplets of Synon's 3 are repeated in Heywood's Gunaikeion, 
or Nine Books of Various History concerning Women, 4, where they 
are attributed to Ovid's De Arte Amandi, bk. ii. 6 

VII. It would perhaps be a bit unreasonable to expect so brief 
a drama to make a distinctive contribution to the development of 
the revenge play. It simply furnishes another illustration of the 
influence of The Spanish Tragedy and the original Hamlet, containing 
all the important motives and features of its type, save the element 
of Senecan philosophy. In itself it is workmanly, displaying the 
honest craftsmanship and feeling for theatrical effect which we expect 
from Hey wood. In unity and coherence it is distinctly the best 
work that Hey wood does in the Ages, although it must be admitted 
that the "confused scuffle" of the last scene is cheap and noisy in 
its effort to impress by mere weight of numbers, and that the combat 
between Cethus and Synon is a ludicrous anticlimax. The improve- 
ment over Caxton's rambling narrative and scattered ending is 
unquestionable. 

» P. 351. 

! Aqa. You told me, Queene, 

Orestes was a cunning horse-man growne : 
It pleasde me much to heare it. 
Cli. Greece reports 

No Centare can ride better. 
Aqa. And young Electra, 

In all th' indowments that may best become 
A Princesse of her breeding, most compleate. 
Cli. It was in your long absence, all my care 

(Being my charge) that you at your returne 
Might flnde them to your wishes. 
Aqa. Thankes for that [p. 411]. 
» P. 415. 

« London, 1624, p. 264. 

' LI. 711-16. These are doubtless from that version of three books of De Arte 
Amandi and two of De Bemedio Amoris of which Heywood speaks in the preface to the 
Brazen Age; he complains that they had been stolen from him by one Austin, a pedagogue 
of Ham. Professor J. S. P. Tatlock, in his article, "The Siege of Troy in Elizabethan 
Literature," Publ. Mod. Lang. Assn., XXX (1915), 715, calls attention to a similar use 
in 1 Iron Age of parts of Ovid's Heroides given more at length in Troia Britannica. 
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Enough evidence has been presented to prove the main conten- 
tion. The question of date remains to be considered. From the 
similarity of the ghost scene to that in Hamlet, Koeppel draws the 
conclusion, as does Professor Bradley, 1 that Heywood was imitating 
Shakspere. Now, in any case, this conclusion is not inevitable, 
since there is nothing in Heywood which could not have been sug- 
gested by the old Hamlet, as represented by the Fratricide Punished, 
as well as by the second quarto form. 2 Furthermore, the probability 
is that The Iron Age was on the stage before Shakspere began work 
on the Hamlet story. All the evidence for this view has been ably 
presented by Professor Tatlock, whose final conclusion is that the 
Ages were written 1594-96. 3 If this be the case, Heywood's work 
antedates by some time the period of the revenge play's greatest 
popularity, 1597-1604. There remains the possibility that specific 
likenesses between The Iron Age and Hamlet may be due to revision 
by Heywood, a theory which the appendix-like character of these 
two acts might render more plausible; but of such possible revision 
I can find no indication. 

Robert Grant Martin 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 

' Shakespearean Tragedy, London, 1905, p. 140, note. 

2 Professor Tatlock (op. cit., p. 719, footnote 47) makes this contention for the ghost 
scene. I thoroughly agree with Tatlock in dissenting from the convincingness of Brad- 
ley's parallels between Hamlet and 2 Iron Age (.Shakespearean Tragedy, p. 419). 

' Op. cit., pp. 705-19. Whether The Iron Age was written before the other three 
Ages is unessential here; if, as Tatlock thinks, The Iron Age came first, so much the better 
for my theory. 
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